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Editorial 


Bill Wardrop 



I mentioned in last month's editorial 
that a new MNS disk had been received 
but had been badly bent in the post. 
With some perseverance, Bob Owen 
managed to straighten it enough to 
make a copy from it. Some articles 
from that disk are in this issue. 

You will notice that locally written 
material is in short supply in this is¬ 
sue, so I guess I am appealing for you 
to take to the keyboard and put togeth¬ 
er an article, however short, on some 
aspect of your computing experiences. 
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Note 

New Public Domain Disk Prices 

Apple ][ $4.00 each 
Apple ][ GS $7.00 each 
Macintosh $ 7.00 each 

See ‘Disk Catalogue 1990' for further details 


To Swap: 


Apple ][ Instant Pascal; full dociunent- 
ation, original software plus extra pro¬ 
grams disk & extra reference manual; 
Odesta "How about a nice game of 
chess?" for a recent version of Apple- 
works with full dociunentation. 

Jason, 272 4324 

For Sale: 

The following programs, all original 
copies with boxes and manuals. 

Bruce Lee 
The Bards Tale II 
Hacker II 

Alcazar - The Forgotten Fortress 
Captain Goodnight and the Islands of 
Fear 

Airheart (He, lie, Ilgs only) 

All $20 each or $100 the lot 

97 Blank 5.25 Disks (some still uno¬ 
pened) at .50c each or with above soft¬ 
ware $140. Will split 

On Balance accounting package for He 
lie, Ilgs (original box, software etc) = 
$100 

Phone (08) 2650364 and ask for Keith 
Zerna or see me at next meeting. 
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Presidential Pen 

NOVEMBER 1990 



Aaother year is drawing to a close. 
Two meetings this month and we are 
left with the our last meeting for the 
year on Dec 7th. Why raise this, you 
ask! Well, I do it to make you all 
aware that we still have some 
objectives to achieve this year, and 
there is very little time left to meet 
these objectives. 

The special interest group 
nominations have now closed, those 
who have left their name on one or 
more of the lists wiU be contacted 
very shortly by the facilitator of the 
Speccial Interest Group. 

The first meeting of the group will, 
hopefully, take place at the December 
meeting, where we have a general 
meeting for all members. The Mac 
meeting would otherwise be too close 
to Christmas for most members. 

Once again the committee will be 
arranging for a few nibbles and 
drinks for Dec 7th, so make sure you 
mark this date on your calender. 


I missed the Committee meeting last 
month due to holidays in Victoria, I 
noticed - I am not too sure that anyone 
else did!! 

This month promises to have a special 
interest with the first demonstration of 
the Apple ][Gs Video Overlay Card. This 
card has been loaned to the club by 
Apple Australia. The first demo will be 
very short, as we are still feeling our 
way with the possibilities that this card 
offers. At the December meeting we will 
have another demo, in what will be a 
series of demonstrations using this 
card. It is my intention, providing the 
committee agree, that we will loan the 
card to members who have an interest 
in purchasing a card for their own use. 
But you must be prepared to provide 
either a demonstration, or write an 
article for Applesauce, on what you 
have used it for. 

The Tape/Disk Training packs are 
proving to be very popular. These are 
available at no cost to the members 
(providing they return them within the 
month - otherwise you donate your 
deposit to the club). We are hoping to 
acquire further subjects to expand our 
Library of these training packs. We ask 
you to copy at least the disk, and work 
with your disk. Whether you copy the 
tape is up to you. This is probably the 
best thing to do if you wish to use the 
program over a period exceeding one 
month. Remember that you may only 
copy this for your own use, we do not 
want members to be the source of 
distribution and copyright breach. 


Regards 
Bob Owen. 
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General Meeting (Apple II, GS and 
Mac) 

Friday 2nd November, 1990 7:30 p.m. 

• Introduction to the Video Overlay Card 
for the Apple ][Gs - David Pettinger. 

• The Intel 80536 Graphics Co-processor 
- show and tell, by Graham Dicker. 

• Question and Amswer section 

• Boxes of 3.5" disks for sale 

• All new Apple ][, GS and Macintosh 

public domain disks for sale 

• Free tea, coffee and biscuits 

• All are welcome - Mac users too! 


Committee Members Only 

Meeting will be at the airport location on 
Friday 9th November 1990 at 7:30 p.m. 


Macintosh Meeting 

Friday 16th November 1990 at 7:30 p.m. 

• Poor man's introduction to Animation 
using Pascal, SuperCard and Super- 
Paint - by Michael Coleman. 

• Question and Answer section 

• Boxes of 3.5" disks for sale 

• Macintosh public domain disks for sale 

• Free tea, coffee and biscuits 

• All are welcome 

Newsletter contributions may be 
submitted to any club committee member 
on paper or disk. Articles on disk can be 
copied onto club disks at meetings. All 
disks will be returned to you as soon as 
possible. 

Deadline for next Apple¬ 
sauce 

9th November 1990 
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Kansas Fest Report # 1 

Notes from Kansas: 

Views on the A2-Central Developers Conference 
by Marc Farnum Rendino 


From the Internet 

Day 0: The second less-than-seml-annual GS 
College 

The first GS College was in 1987. To give you 
an idea how long ago that was. Matt Deather- 
age. Keeper of the General Truths was still in 
Minnesota then! 

This version of the GS College was run by Ap¬ 
ple II Developer Tech Support — a heck of a 
great bunch of folks for whom the slogan "Ap¬ 
ple II Forever!" is as meaningful as ever! They 
came in force (about 30 folks from Apple all to¬ 
gether!) and did a great Job. 

Only some KansasFest attendees opted to par¬ 
ticipate, so the atmosphere was generally less 
like a lecture, and more like a two-way Inter¬ 
change. Levels of experience ranged from be¬ 
ginner to expert and it seemed to me that all 
were well served. 

There were advanced discussion sessions 
where one could pick the brains of the engi¬ 
neers who actually wrote parts of the System 
Software (ex: GS/OS, QuickDraw, MIDIsynth, 
etc.), but It seemed that most participants 
stuck to the general track. 

The general track began with an overview of 
GS/OS and the Toolbox. Matt Deatherage de¬ 
scribed the boot process and how GS/OS is 
able to boot from anything (ex: a server) unlike 
other operating systems (like that of the Mac). 

C.K. Haun (of Wrltelt and DesignMaster fame) 
then discussed tools. Why should one use 
tools? Reliability, ease of use, less memory 
wasted, and they're maintained by someone 
else! 


Next Eric Soldan and C.K Haun led us Into 
programming strategies — what to do before 
you get to the keyboard. 

Eric’s prefers to plan the code so that bugs are 
avoided, and when they do pop up, they're eas¬ 
ier to find. He suggests having a clear view of 
the end result, and when It's necessary to vary 
from that, to do It consciously and with consid¬ 
eration. 
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Another good suggestion offered by Eric is to 
plan for when to freeze the system and stick to 
it! For example, when a new System Disk 
comes, it's very easy to fall Into the trap 
of integrating some of the new features. Don't! 
Ship it, and then work new features into a new 
release. A spec that's constantly changing is 
one that doesn't ever ship, and if it does, it's 
not too solid. 

Hints for planning the job: 
o write the way you think 
o design it to debug it 

o maintainability and expansion — the world 
changes! 
o segmentation 
0 use resources! 

0 keep "time to market" In mind: 
think of it as a race; there’s only one win¬ 
ner! 

choose a path and stick to it (not back¬ 
tracking helps!) 


C.K. Haun then expanded on the use of the 
Toolbox. 'Tools are your best buddy." 'Tool¬ 
box programming is the start of the rest of 
your programming life." And if you think 
about that for a brief moment, you'll realize it 
makes a lot of sense! Toolbox programming is 
like a lead-in to object oriented programming. 
In some ways, it is object-oriented. Surprise! 
Toolbox programming also helps tremendously 
In ports, conversions and parallel development. 

C.K. went on to discuss some of the tools spe¬ 
cifically: 

The Memory Manager: Use it! It works well! It 
takes care of a lot of the drudgery for you. And 
don't forget the new Out Of Memory Queue; it's 
a great way for your application to be much 
more friendly when memory gets tight! (See 
Toolbox Reference Volume III and the Tech- 
notes.) 

QuickDraw: Take advantage of "fast port" fea¬ 
tures and use shadowing. Follow the rules! 
Doing so allows you to take advantage of Jim 
Mensch's constant tweaking. He sped things 
up something like 4 times for System 5.X; he 
says It's possible to speed it up even more! 

Continued next page 









The Window Manager: TaskMaster! And now 
TaskMasterDA! Make your content draw rou¬ 
tines smarter. Check the port. (General clue: If 
you're not passing the port to a call, do a Get- 
Port and SetPort before it — it'll save some 
headaches.) RefCons: Are you wasting them? 
They're there just for you! 

The Control Manager: Use extended controls! 
(Otherwise TaskMaster can't handle it for you.) 
Use custom controls. 

The Resource Manager: It's not a replacement 
for a data file! It does take a lot of the manage¬ 
ment burden off you, by taking care of han¬ 
dles, memory, disks, etc. It is possible to use 
more than one resource fork... 

Eric expounded further on resources. "Data is 
easier to debug than code." Think about it! 

More on design ("Starting not from scratch"): 
Design the first application to be recyclable. 
("It's good for the programming environment." 
<grin>) This will probably save time for the 
first app, and definitely save time for subse¬ 
quent ones. It generally produces better code, 
since it's already been tested! 

Your app is similar to something — start there! 
If you don't have one that's similar, someone 
does. Like DTS — they have several megabytes 
of sample code! 

Eric then demonstrated the Idea of using one 
app as a base for a new one. One reason he 
chose the one he did was that it was fairly re¬ 
cent, so he was familiar Avlth it. 

A few last tips from Eric: Use a debugger to 
trace through the code once — you may be sur¬ 
prised what you find! Also, get someone else to 
look at your code, since It's very easy for you to 
read what you think, rather than what's actu¬ 
ally on the screen! 

After lunch we faced the reality of what hap¬ 
pens when you do sit down to 
write something: It crashes. <grtn> 

Eric Soldan: Worry about speed later. Besides, 
speed improvements are often necessary in ex¬ 
actly the opposite places you thought. Use de¬ 
bugging code like "PtrCheck", a utility that Eric 
designed to make sure you're not using unini¬ 
tialized pointers. (PtrCheck is available from 
DTS.) Code so it's difficult to use something In¬ 
correctly. Check the parameters on entry to a 
routine: don't assume that since you wrote it 
you'll always use it correctly. 
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he's tracing some system software totally unre¬ 
lated to what got him into the monitor In the 
first place. (Hence the nickname.) His idea is 
that he'll probably end up needing to know 
about it sooner or later, so why not trace it as 
it comes up! 

Dave is the author of the famous Nifty List 
CDA which is the first thing any programmer 
should get. Or anyone who's even remotely cu¬ 
rious about the Innards of the system. (DAL 
Systems, PO Box 875, Cupertino, CA 95015- 
0875) Dave gave attendees version 3.0 which, 
in addition to all the things Nifty List is famous 
for, now adds things like "Big Brother" 
which monitors your memory use. ("Hey! 

That's not your memory!") If you don't have 
Nifty List, get it. Get It now. 

At 3 PM Llew Roberts described his experienc¬ 
es In Testing. Know what you are testing: lay 
out the requirements that the application must 
meet and design how to comprehensively test 
them. Design it so that a naive user could fol¬ 
low it — 9 S a matter of fact, it's better if a naive 
user actually performs the test. You don't 
want bug reports, you want the tester(s) to find 
them before you ship. 

Design the test plan from the specs, not from 
the application Itself. Test the limits of the 
program. Find places where there are con¬ 
straints, such as a routine where a date is read 
in. Test for values that are outside the range 
of valid data. Test to make sure that defined 
functions are indeed performed properly. 

(Does is print?) Then the fun part: destructive 
testing. Give it to your mother and watch what 
breaks when a real user get ahold of it! 

Test in all possible system configurations. For 
example, unless you require a color monitor, 
test it with a B&W — you might be surprised 
how much suddenly becomes Invisible or inde¬ 
cipherable. Try it with old System Software. 
Don't forget about floppies! 

A good rule of thumb: "A hack today Is a crash 
tomorrow!" Then there's regression testing. 

Try out old bugs. Are they really fixed? Did the 
fix introduce any new bugs? 

Use outside testers. They're honest! <grtn> 
They have no vested Interest and they'll tell 
you when they don't like something. And 
they'll hit things you've never thought of. 


Next up were Jim Luther and Dan Stmad to 
talk about connectivity. 


Then Dave "Mr. Tangent" Lyons stepped in. He 

works a Uttle differently from Eric. He like to Continued next page 

debug! He dumps into the monitor on purpose 
to see what's going on and, before you know it. 
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Jim reminded us of the 2nd edition of the IIGS 
Hardware Reference and Technote #30 for cor¬ 
rections to it, the Firmware Reference and 
Technote #25 for changes to it, and an upcom¬ 
ing Technote on the IIGS memory slot. 

Dan launched into one of the main uses for 
AppleTalk, Apple's FUe Server software, Apple- 
Share. Some Dos and Don'ts for AppleShare: 
let the user know of his/her privileges, temp 
files must have unique names since other us¬ 
ers may be storing temporary data to the same 
place, minimize segmentation to avoid having 
to go back to the network many times (for 
speed). 

There are also two calls that may come in 
handy for when you need a bit more time than 
AppleTalk is willing to give you between check¬ 
ing that you're still there: RAMForbld causes 
AppleTalk packets to be buffered and RAMPer- 
mit turns buffering back off. (See the Technote 
#3.) 

Then Jim got Into network printing. There are 
basically four different ways to address Apple- 
Talk printers! Via the Toolbox Print Manager, 
the Remote Printer Manager (RPM), the .RPM 
GS/OS device driver, and the Printer Access 
Protocol (PAP). Start at the top of the list. If 
you can't find the service you need, move down 
the list. For example. It may be necessary to 
use PAP to download LaserWriter fonts, but 
printing a document to the LaserWriter can 
usually be done with the Print Manager. 

Day 1! 

The day started with the "Apple IIGS System 
Software Update" which was basically a repeat 
of the session in May at the Developers Confer¬ 
ence. There was also a session on some new 
happenings in the ProDOS 8 world, but I was 
busy at the IIGS session! I hear that there wdl 
finally be a selector built into ProDOS 8. 

The next session was with Eric Soldan describ¬ 
ing Dynamo, a system that adds a great deal of 
power and flexibility for the ProDOS 8 develop¬ 
er. The code generated with Dynamo is often 
smaller and faster than assembly! Which 
makes a bit of sense because it actually is as¬ 
sembly that's been tweaked. 

Recent additions to the Dynamo package in¬ 
clude integer and floating point math, string 
handling, and arrays. All this and it uses only 
two bytes of zero page! 

When you assemble the source you get to expe¬ 
rience the other side of the Dynamo package: 
AppBuilder. A powerful Ihiklng/loadtng as¬ 
tern that Ccm load the code anywhere you want: 
any bank, the language card, whatever. And 
overlays too! 


Dynamo is available in an MPW version and ari 
APW version. Due to some problems with APW 
macros, the macros of Dynamo are not available 
to APW users. Though a good portion of the 
system. Dynamo is stUl very useful to the native 
developer. 

(At the same time Mark Cecys demonstrated 
MIDIsynth and synthLab to an 
enthralled audience. It really has to be heard to 
be believed!) 


Jim Luther and Dan Strand discussed Apple- 
Talk further, exposing the ability to do as 5 m- 
chronous calls. In effect, telling AppleTalk to do 
something, and getting immediate control back; 
before the task is completed! This could come 
in handy! Even for such mundane things as 
giving the user the chance to cancel something. 

(At the same time Jim Mensch showed off his 
Animation Toolkit. This tool is amazing and 
yields at least 30 frames per second (maybe 
60?) of multi-character animation. It can be 
used just like any normal toolset (I believe it will 
be distributed as any other tool; wdth a system 
disk), OR you can ask it to generate a jump ta¬ 
ble for more speed, OR it can generate code for 
you (and then you can toss the tool out of mem¬ 
ory), OR it can simply be used to generate char¬ 
acters! And that doesn't even cover it all!) 


At lunch we got to meet Jane Lee, in Apple II 
Product Support. She's very personable, knowl¬ 
edgeable about the Apple II, and won't take no 
for an answer! It recently came to her attention 
that there was going to be a major Apple ad in 
the Wall Street Journal, but only the Mac was 
in the ad. After she was done with it, it men¬ 
tioned the Apple II several times and had some 
Apple II pictures in it. We're IucIq?^ to have her 
on our side! 

She told us that most Apple II's are purchased 
in the school market, but Apple is looking into 
new markets. There is also work on new adver¬ 
tising and Jane is trying to get some money for 
TV ads! Also, work will continue to insure that 
the Apple II is well represented in generic Apple 
ads. Apple II Evangelism and more R&D are 
also being worked on! 

After lunch we signed a non-disclosure agree¬ 
ment that for System 5.0.3 and HyperCard GS... 
All I can say about it, is that it looks solid and 
that this win not knock off H)q3erStudio. H 5 q)er- 
Card is a programmers tool; HyperStudio is a 
users tool. HyperStudio remains the most ac¬ 
cessible way for anyone to use an Apple and all 
the myriad things that can be hooked up to it. 

Continued next page 










At dinner we got to meet another of our sup¬ 
porters at Apple; Ralph Russo who heads Ap¬ 
ple II Products. He is a dynamic man, and is 
devoted to fixing the Apple II situation. He's 
been on the job less than 2 months, but al¬ 
ready things are jumping! He hopes to have a 
strategy laid out before summer’s end. As far 
as general plans go, he agrees that it's neces¬ 
sary to be aggressive; not to sit back on the 
"continue to service and support" line. Our 
kind of man! 

Day 2; 

I began Saturday with Matt Gulick regaling us 
with tales of SCSI. He told us about what the 
High-Speed SCSI card and his new drivers can 
do. Did you know that with these drivers you 
can hook up virtually any hard disk? And it'll 
work! This goes for any fixed drive (like a Sea¬ 
gate) _and_ for removable media like SyQuests 
and optical drives. Just plug and play! The 
drivers ask each device what it's capable of 
and react accordingly. 

And he showed us some new things like scan¬ 
ner and tape drivers. With an application that 
a tester whipped up, he showed us some 
_amazing_ scans. The quality was astounding! 
And, just because it can be done, he scanned 
intonormal HiRes! It wasn't half bad! (And the 
app had been written overnight!) 

We also got to see the "Star Wars" demo. (Ac¬ 
tually, The Empire Strikes Back.) In this 
demo, digitized (from a laser disk) frames of the 
movie are played back from a hard drive to the 
Super HlRes screen of the IIGS — faster than 
real time! And it's done with one SCSI call! 

The new SCSI card supports fuU arbitration. 
For example, it would be possible to tell two 
devices to do something to each other, send 
them on their way, and get control of the CPU 
back for something else! 

At 10 AM I ran a session on Computing for the 
Handicapped. We didn’t fill the room, but we 
did discuss things from the Adaptive Firmware 
Card to the Human Interface Itself. Don Brady 
from Apple was nice enough to join us, and I'm 
sure he's already talking to the right people 
about some of the extensions we'd like to see! 

(At the same time were sessions on CD ROM 
and the Apple II (blew Roberts who helped with 
the GEM CD) and GS Programming in the 
1990's (Tim Swlhart). I hope others who went 
to these sessions will jump in to let us know 
what went on there.) 

Next was Media Integration with Dan Hltchins 
and Jim Merritt. We got to see some amazing 
things in this session. For example, there is a 
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product from Houghton Mifflin called "EcoVi- 
sion" which is based on a video disk and uses a 
sort of a hypermedia interface to get students 
to think about, research and report on environ¬ 
mental concerns in their area. There are live 
video clips and even a video "agent" to guide 
the student. It really is amazing! 

Also, we were shown some demos of a 640 X 
400 resolution screen! Using technology that's 
readily available today -- 
the Video Overlay Card! It's not at all trivial to 
get the system software (like QuickDraw) to use 
this, but one wonders if we might see this sort 
of thing used in future systems... 

At lunch we met David Szetela who is head of 
Apple Developer Support. You remember David 
from his Nibble days don’t you? <grin> 

One of the neat things David had for us was 
the revelation that Apple II developers (not Mac 
developers) from outside the US will now re¬ 
ceive support direct from DTS in Cupertino! 
There is a new direct DTS fax number as well! 

David also discussed the new Partners and As¬ 
sociates programs where an Apple II developer 
can get into the game for as low as $150! l^at 
are you waiting for folks?! Jump in! Believe it 
or not, this price also gets you hardware dis¬ 
counts and an invitation the yearly Developers 
Conference! It’s finally feasible to show Apple 
how many of us Apple II developers there really 
are. Imagine the reaction at Corporate if only 
half of us joined up?! 

Later that afternoon Matt Gulick ran another 
session that got down and dirty about SCSI. 
(Sorry!) We learned that it's possible for a driv¬ 
er to be loaded after boot, but not possible to 
unload it. There is also a relatively new GS/OS 
call that allows anyone to flush the cache 
($2026). 

And Eric Soldan went into detail about print¬ 
ing. Apparently printing is the last thing peo¬ 
ple think of, and it’s not all that simple. One 
bit of sage advice that he had to offer was to 
keep printing in mind when writing window 
content draw routines — it can make printing a 
lot easier. 

Tired, but happy we thought about going to the 
baseball game, but it was not to be! All hell 
broke loose and we all got soaked. So we weiit 
to "Crown Center", watched a movie (a group of 
us saw DieHard II), scared the heck out of 
some poor hostess at a restaurant downstairs, 
and took over the back room until the bus 
showed up. 

Continued next page 
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All in all, one heck of an event! Tom Weishaar 
is to be thanked! As well as all the great Apple 
folks that came! And all the other folks, from 
the stars to the unknowns! (I think some of the 
unknowns can't claim that title anymore!) 

I wonder if Tom is taking ^ 
reservations for next year ^ 
yet... 

Ducks 



Bill Currie 

Reprinted with permission from AUSOM October 1990 


When this program runs you will see two ducks fly from water level to the top of the screen. 

As usual, I have provided a one-line version, and a longer listing for those who don't want to try 
cramming it all into one line. 


1 FOR S = 0 TO 7: READ A: POKE S.A: POKE 232 + S.O: 
DATA l.,4„2,4,5,: NEXT : HGR : HCOLOR= 3: 

FORX = 0TO279:Z = Z-f RND (1) * 3 - 1: 

HPLOT X,0 TO X, 190 - Z: NEXT : FOR C = 0 TO 9E9: 

FOR U = 159 TO 9 -t- C STEP - 1:F = F = 0: FOR D = 0 TO 1: 
SCALE= U / 9: ROT= 8 32 * F: XDRAW 1 AT U.U: 

XDRAW 1 AT U / 2,U - 9: PRINT NEXT 
D,U,C.K 


1 FORS = 0TO7 

2 READ A 

3 POKES,A 

4 POKE 232 +S.O 

5 DATA 1„4„2,4,5. 

6 NEXT 

7 HGR 

8 HCOLOR=3 

9 FORX = 0TO279 

10 Z = Z + RND (1) * 3 - 1 

11 HPLOT X,0 TO X, 190 - Z 

12 NEXT 

13 FOR C = 0 TO 9E9 

14 FOR U = 159 TO 9 + C STEP - 1 

15 F = F = 0 

16 FOR D = 0 TO 1 

17 SCALE=U/9 

18 ROT=8 + 32*F 

19 XDRAW 1 AT U.U 

20 XDRAW 1 AT U / 2.U - 9 

21 PRINT 

22 NEXTD.U.C.K ^ 
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Speech delivered at National Apple User Group 
Conference, 

April 21, 1990, Chicago, Illinois, 
by Rajiv Mehta. 


1) Hello, as Mark said. I’m the product man¬ 
ager for the Apple II and I’m here to talk to you 
about the Apple II as weU as Apple’s overall 
strategy for entry-level products. I signed up 
for this quite some time ago, when I first 
learned about this conference, because I fig¬ 
ured it would be a great opportunity to discuss 
these Issues with some of our most knowledge¬ 
able and Influential users. 

2) Later on, sometime in March, I learned that 
the other speakers were Bill Gates, chairman 
of Microsoft, and Mitch Kapor, chairman of On 
Technology and founder of Lotus, and Guy Ka¬ 
wasaki, of Apple and Acius fame. My first re¬ 
action was “What a deal! They said you could 
rise fast at Apple, but this was unexpected ... 
sharing billing with some of the computer in- 
dustiy luminaries!” However, this euphoria 
was soon followed by “Oh no! What have I got¬ 
ten myself into? It sounds like if these big 
guys are going to be there, someone with a 
more impressive title should be here from Ap¬ 
ple.” So, I frantically called around to see if 
John Sculley, Mike Spindler, or other appropri¬ 
ate heavy-weights, could do this Instead. All 
the replies I got were the same: “sounds like a 
great event ... can’t do it ... sure it’s in good 
hands!” 

3) I tell you this because it’s a clear example of 
the type of company we are. E^veryone gets in¬ 
volved, everyone has a thing to say, and every¬ 
one deals with our customers. This also 
means, as most of you are well aware, that we 
often operate in a state of marginally- 
controlled chaos, a creative anarchy. This en¬ 
vironment is what attracts so many of us to 
Apple in the first place. It is very much a part 
of the enthusiasm and energy that we have for 
what we do — for our products, and you, our 
customers. 

4) And from day one, this same energy has 
been apparent in you as well. The level of loy¬ 
alty and enthusiasm that both Apple il and 
Macintosh users have for their products is 
completely different from the emotions generat¬ 
ed by anything else we use. There are times 
which make me wonder whether we want such 
enthusiasm: after I’ve dealt with a particularly 
irate customer; or listened to people who have 
very strong opinions of what we’re doing com¬ 
pletely wrong (and who have no hesitation in 


explaining this to me in complete detail); or 
whenever I first hear of the latest rumor. Most 
of the time however, particularly when I get to 
visit our customers at schools and user group 
meetings, I realize that your enthusiasm is why 
I work at Apple. And that’s why we’re here, to 
address some of the Issues that you tell us are 
of greatest concern to you. 

5) Identify confusion Let’s start off by identify¬ 
ing these Issues. Lately the level of rumors 
has risen to a feverish pitch, from those that 
say that the Apple II Is dead and that Apple is 
completely abandoning the Apple II communi¬ 
ty, to those that speak of a glorious revival of 
the Apple II and claim to have complete details 
about all these products that we’re supposedly 
working on. There are also people who claim 
that Apple doesn’t care any more about the in¬ 
dividual user or the education marketplace — 
basically that our goals and ideals aren’t what 
they used to be. Well, what I’m going to try to 
do today is set the record straight, to clear all 
this confusion. I decided to do without any 
splashy demos, Jean-Luc will have plenty of 
these tomorrow, what I have to offer Instead is 
some straight talk. 

6) Ebctract non-issues out of confusion Let’s 
first deal with this notion that the Apple U is 
dead. There are over 5 million Apple II com¬ 
puters out there. There are hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of schools, small businesses and indi¬ 
viduals who use them every day. The Apple II 
continues to be the foundation of K-12 instruc¬ 
tional technology in schools throughout the 
nation, and we expect them to keep using 
these machines weU into the 1990s. In the 
past two years alone, there have been about a 
thousand new educational software packages 
for the Apple IL There have also been wonder¬ 
ful products such as HyperStudio from Roger 
Wagner, GTV from National Geographic, and a 
whole assortment of hardware from Applied 
Engineering, Just to name a few. And in the 
past year, we’ve introduced the video overlay 
card, system software 5.0, a new IIGS with 1 
megabyte of memory standard, and most re¬ 
cently the high-speed SCSI card. 

7) We have also said many times that we ex¬ 
pect to be making the Apple II well into the 
1990s. I think it is fair to say that the Apple II 
is not dead; rather it is alive and well. 
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Speech delivered at National Apple User Group 
Conference, 

April 21, 1990, Chicago, Illinois, 
by Rajiv Mehta. 


1) Hello, as Mark said. I’m the product man¬ 
ager for the Apple II and I’m here to talk to you 
about the Apple II as well as Apple’s overall 
strategy for entry-level products. I signed up 
for this quite some time ago. when I first 
learned about this conference, because I fig¬ 
ured it would be a great opportunity to discuss 
these issues with some of our most knowledge¬ 
able and influential users. 

2) Later on, sometime in March, I learned that 
the other speakers were Bill Gates, chairman 
of Microsoft, and Mitch ICapor, chairman of On 
Technology and founder of Lotus, and Guy Ka¬ 
wasaki, of Apple and Acius fame. My first re¬ 
action was "What a deal! They said you could 
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sharing billing with some of the computer in- 
dustiy luminaries!” However, this euphoria 
was soon followed by “Oh no! What have I got¬ 
ten myself into? It sounds like if these big 
guys are going to be there, someone with a 
more impressive title should be here from Ap¬ 
ple.” So, I frantically called around to see if 
John Sculley, Mike Spindler, or other appropri¬ 
ate heavy-weights, could do this instead. All 
the replies I got were the same: “sounds like a 
great event ... can’t do it ... sure it’s in good 
hands!” 

3) I tell you this because it’s a clear example of 
the type of company we are. Eh^eryone gets in¬ 
volved, everyone has a thing to say, and every¬ 
one deals with our customers. This also 
means, as most of you are well aware, that we 
often operate in a state of marginally- 
controlled chaos, a creative anarchy. This en¬ 
vironment is what attracts so many of us to 
Apple in the first place. It is very much a part 
of the enthusiasm and energy that we have for 
what we do — for our products, and you, our 
customers. 

4) And from day one, this same energy has 
been apparent in you as well. The level of loy¬ 
alty and enthusiasm that both Apple il and 
Macintosh users have for their products is 
completely different from the emotions generat¬ 
ed by anything else we use. There are times 
which make me wonder whether we want such 
enthusiasm: after I’ve dealt with a particularly 
irate customer; or listened to people who have 
very strong opinions of what we’re doing com¬ 
pletely wrong (and who have no hesitation in 


explaining this to me in complete detail): or 
whenever I first hear of the latest rumor. Most 
of the time however, particularly when I get to 
visit our customers at schools and user group 
meetings, I realize that your enthusiasm is why 
I work at Apple. And that’s why we’re here, to 
address some of the issues that you tell us are 
of greatest concern to you. 

5) Identify confusion Let’s start off by identify¬ 
ing these issues. Lately the level of rumors 
has risen to a feverish pitch, from those that 
say that the Apple II is dead and that Apple is 
completely abandoning the Apple II communi¬ 
ty, to those that speak of a glorious revival of 
the Apple II and claim to have complete details 
about all these products that we’re supposedly 
working on. There are also people who claim 
that Apple doesn’t care any more about the in¬ 
dividual user or the education marketplace — 
basically that our goals and Ideals aren’t what 
they used to be. Well, what I’m going to try to 
do today is set the record straight, to clear all 
this confusion. I decided to do without any 
splashy demos, Jean-Luc will have plenty of 
these tomorrow, what I have to offer Instead is 
some straight talk. 

6) Extract non-issues out of confusion Let’s 
first deal with this notion that the Apple II is 
dead. There are over 5 million Apple II com¬ 
puters out there. There are hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of schools, small businesses and indi¬ 
viduals who use them every day. The Apple II 
continues to be the foundation of K-12 instruc¬ 
tional technology in schools throughout the 
nation, and we expect them to keep using 
these machines well into the 1990s. In the 
past two years alone, there have been about a 
thousand new educational software packages 
for the Apple II. There have also been wonder¬ 
ful products such as H 3 q)erStudio from Roger 
Wagner, GTV from National Geographic, and a 
whole assortment of hardware from Applied 
Engineering, Just to name a few. And in the 
past year, we’ve introduced the video overlay 
card, system software 5.0, a new IIGS with 1 
megabyte of memory standard, and most re¬ 
cently the high-speed SCSI card. 

7) We have also said many times that we ex¬ 
pect to be making the Apple II well into the 
1990s. I think it is fair to say that the Apple II 
is not dead; rather it is alive and well. 
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9) Our primary goal for Apple 11 product devel¬ 
opment is to enhance the performance and 
functionality of the huge installed base of Ap¬ 
ple II computers. We strive to make our prod¬ 
ucts compatible with the machines that exist 
today; to ensure that as many people as possi¬ 
ble benefit from the advances in technology 
that are possible. Eh^ery user of a He or IIGS 
can make use of the video overlay card, and 
the new SCSI card. The software that accom¬ 
panies the new SCSI card. Just to give you an 
example of the detail we go to, is backwards 
compatible, so that people using both new and 
old SCSI cards don’t have to worry about two 
sets of software. System software 5.0 brought 
a tremendous Increase in performance, and 
provided new networking capabilities, to every¬ 
one with a IIGS: not just to those that bought 
the new one. 

9a) For the future, you can expect that our 
goals, our product development philosophy, 
will remain the same: building products that 
enhance the installed base. With such a huge 
installed base, we believe that this is the best 
and most responsible way to serve our custom¬ 
ers. 

10) Keep in mind that the Apple He and IIGS 
are de facto standards in homes and in 
schools. The value of this standard is that de¬ 
velopers know that they can expect everyone to 
have the same capabilities and know how large 
the audience is for their products. Those of 
you who have been using an Apple lie for a 
long time will remember when we came out 
with the 128K version. It was received very 
warmly: but it was a long time before people 
started taking advantage of the extra memory. 
Developers developed programs for the 64K 
version because that’s what they could expect. 
Similarly, one reason for the slow development 
of IIGS-speclflc software is its He compatibility 
— developers can reach more people if they 
write software for the He. Given this situation, 
it would be a disservice to both our users and 
developers to make some disruptive change to 
the Apple II line — something which would be 
incompatible or not accessible to the vast ma¬ 
jority of people who already have Apple II com¬ 
puters. 

11) Talk about our product direction This is 
not to say that we’re going to necessarily just 
maintain status quo with Apple II technology. 
This is powerful technology and we are well 
aware of the fact that we’re pretty good at it. 
When and if we find new and innovative things 
to do, that provide dramatic new capabilities 
for our customers in a cost effective manner, 
we will do it. Today, we are actively investigat¬ 
ing several projects. 

12) At the same time, it should be clear to 
everyone that we’re aggressively working to 
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bring Macintosh technology to many more peo¬ 
ple. We are committed to bringing the power 
that’s in today’s high-end Macintoshes down to 
lower price points. This is consistent with the 
way things usually happen — new technologies 
first appear on high-end machines, and then 
come down to entry-level systems. I should 
point out however, that even though a technol¬ 
ogy often appears on an Apple II or a low-end 
Mac a little while after if appears on a high-end 
Mac, it stm usually gets there before the rest of 
the industry! For example, the Apple II has 
had a SCSI card since early 1987, while IBM 
has only discovered SCSI today, and only for 
their high-end machines. We also do intro¬ 
duce new technologies an)nvhere in the prod¬ 
uct line when it is appropriate — the Apple II 
video overlay card is a great example of that. 

13) However, there does seem to be a lot of 
misunderstanding of what our Intentions are. 
Back in January, I met with Jeny Cline of the 
Arizona Apple user group, to ask his ideas on 
the Apple II situation. As a follow-up to our 
meeting, Jerry asked Apple II users to provide 
me with their “wish list”. The response to that 
was a little overwhelming, but after sorting 
through the list, one of the things that came 
through loud-and-clear was an insistence on 
this emotioncdly charged separation between 
the Apple II and the Macintosh. There were a 
lot of people asking for a more powerful Apple 
II. Some of these people even told me to re¬ 
move the He capability from the IIGS! And 
they listed aU sorts of features that should be 
standard. The ironic thing is that almost eill 
the features they were looh^g for already exist 
on various Macintoshes. However, they appar¬ 
ently wori’t consider these products because 
they have the wrong name! This is really silly! 
Apple II people give grief, justifiably, to Apple 
v/hen we make the mistake of pushing Macin¬ 
toshes to people that really would be better off 
with Apple IIs. At the same time, people that 
use the Apple II today should be open when 
they’re suggesting to other people what prod¬ 
uct is best for them — take a look at our whole 
range of products. We really want people to 
think of our whole product line, the Apple II 
and the Macintosh, as a wide range of choices, 
all of which may be suitable for their needs. 
We don’t want our customers to be pigeon¬ 
holed into separate Apple II and Macintosh 
camps. 

14) We also understand that many of our cus¬ 
tomers use both Apple IIs and Macintosh in 
the same environment, and we have been help¬ 
ing them do this for a vey long time. I’d like to 
point out that the Macintosh is the most “Ap¬ 
ple II compatible” computer that exists today, 
and vice-versa. We have built many “bridges” 
between the two products. Just consider the 
following: 
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22) Ask for help in fixing these We solicit your 
suggestions in developing ways to improve 
these situations. I, along with the many other 
people from Apple that are here at this confer¬ 
ence, have been talking with many of you to 
discuss possible programs and solutions. The 
discussions yesterday, in the late-night rap 
session, and earlier this week at the User 
Group Advisoiy Council meeting were veiy val¬ 
uable. These are difficult Issues, and we very 
much appreciate the help that you’ve provided 
us, and we will continue to count on your help. 

23) Ideological debates So far. I’ve dealt with 
the state-of-the-Apple II, about what we’re do¬ 
ing with Apple II product development, about 
“bridges” between our product lines, and what 
some of the Issues are in the service and sup¬ 
port arena. 

24) To close, let me deal with this notion that 
we’re not the same Apple, that our goal of pro¬ 
ducing computers for everyone, for the com¬ 
mon man, have changed. There are generally 
two ways this comes up in the Apple II commu¬ 
nity, and they’re actually very related. They 
are that the Macintosh is a machine that is not 
conducive to tinkering, and that we impose too 
many strict regulations about how software 
should work. 

25) What got Apple started in the first place 
was the idea that Steve-and-Steve had to bring 
what they loved to more people. While the 
members of the Homebrew Computer Club 
were all perfectly capable of putting together a 
bunch of assorted parts and assembling a 
computer, most of the world wasn’t. Apple 
started because we wanted to bring this won¬ 
derful new tool to everyone, to take this tech¬ 
nology which is our passion and to turn it into 
something that helps each and every one of us 
change the world. Everything we do is aimed 
at making this technology accessible to more 
and more people. 

26) In my student daj^ and in previous jobs, I 
took pride in writing a simple plotting program 
on my Apple II back in 1980; in building a little 
computer, power supply and all, to run my 
model train set; and in creating a log-on file in 
my VAX account so that no one else could pos¬ 
sibly use my computer. However, people like 
me, and the many Apple 11 hackers I’ve met in 
user groups, who can get excited about techno¬ 
logic^ details and find it challenging and fun 
to make the computer do stuff it wasn’t really 
meant to, aren’t the norm — most people aren’t 
like this — they don’t want to have to know 
this stuff, they just want to get their work 
done. What we at Apple want to do is to make 
it possible for both groups of people to have a 
choice, to do more, and to have a lot of fun in 
the process. 


27) Similarly, the human interface guidelines 
we have for Macintosh and IIGS programs are 
well suited to the vast majority of users. Some 
Apple II developers complain that these guide¬ 
lines cramp their style, that they don’t allow 
them to be creative, that they know of better 
ways to do things. All I can say is: the suc¬ 
cess of our interface, the fact that the entire in¬ 
dustry is trying to be “Mac-like”, proves that 
this is a good idea, that this is what people 
want. There is of course lots of room for im¬ 
provement, and there are lots of developers 
and users who provide us with invaluable feed¬ 
back and ideas to make things even better. 
Their creativity is definitely valued. But the 
idea is to build upon what we already have, to 
make things better, not to start from scratch 
every time. 

28) Some people say that the days when a lone 
individual with a great idea could create a pro¬ 
gram that would make a big impact are long 
gone. They say that people like Bill Gates and 
Mitch Kapor would just not make it today. 
They say that because programs have gotten 
so big and complex, an Individual can no long¬ 
er write something ground breaking. We think 
this is nonsense, and we are wor^ng hard to 
ensure that anyone anywhere with a crazy idea 
and a lot of passion can stdl “change the 
world”. We do this by giving them more and 
more powerful tools. The system software 
suites of the IIGS and the Macintosh are just 
that — powerful tools on powerful platforms to 
build upon. Just ask Roger Wagner how much 
harder it would have been to do HyperStudio if 
he didn’t have our tools to start with. 

29) I’m an amateur photographer and I can tell 
you about a slmllcir debate in photography that 
happened about a century ago. At that time, 
photographers used a wet-plate negative — ba¬ 
sically you mixed up a batch of chemicals, 
coated a plate of glass with this goop, and 
quickly put this into your camera to take the 
picture. A basic requirement for being a good 
photographer was being a good chemist. Then 
along came the dry process — the kind film we 
use today — and George Eastman got into the 
business, selling film. A lot of traditional pho¬ 
tographers looked down on this whole thing; 
they felt that they were giving up control to a 
company, Kodak. While true to some extent, 
they completely overlooked three very impor¬ 
tant facts: one, that they could now concen¬ 
trate on the art of photography and not the 
craft of mixing chemicals; two, that photogra¬ 
phy was made accessible to far more people; 
and three, that it became possible to photo¬ 
graph things you could never do before (ima¬ 
gine trying to take candid photos when it took 
you twenty minutes to get the camera ready). 
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30) In the same way, what we’re doing is mak¬ 
ing computing accessible to far more people, 
and making it possible to do much more with 
computers than was imagined just a short 
while ago. We do appreciate the skills and tal¬ 
ents of those who know by heart the memory 
map of a IIGS or who have mastered the use of 
Peek and Poke in Applesoft BASIC — we just 
want you to do even more with these skills. 


So, I hope that you will go away reassured that 
Apple has not lost its way; we’re remaining 
true to our roots, and I hope that you will con¬ 
tinue to find the journey as rewarding as we 
do. 

31) Thank you. 
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Windows 3 
- No Threat To Mac 

by Grant Gillespie 

Editor of Quill, The Magazine of the Macintosh 
Association of Queensland 


YOU may have seen or heard a lot in the press and 
on the grapevine about the new IBM environment 
called Windows 3. Essentially, it puts a glossy ‘‘win¬ 
dows” veneer on good old-fashioned DOS. The 
difference is that with version 3 it actually looks 
good - believe me, there arc windows and icons for 
everything! And this is not only it’s strong point, 
but also it’s downfall. “You want windows? We got 
windows galore.” 

Apparently someone told Microsoft (you know 
- the people who wrote that Mac masterpiece MS 
Word) that people like to use windows and icons. 
What got lost in the translation is that “people like 
to use windows and icons if and only if they are 
easy to use!” And anyone who has grappled with 
Word on the Mac can tell you that the intellect 
behind it could not create anything intuitive or easy 
to use... if its very life depended on it. Sadly, with 
Windows 3, this has happened again. 

Having watched people struggle to find their 
way around Windows 3,1 can say that the old ethic 
of “the harder it is to do something the better it 
must be” is alive and well. 

This is no ‘Mac on an IBM’. It is as cumber¬ 
some and difficult to work with as DOS, with the 
added complication of masses of icons and windows 
completely disconnected from the file system. 
Microsoft has somehow managed to give the gra¬ 
phical user interface (GUI) a bad name. No won¬ 
der Apple held them up in the courts all this time. 
It seems that mongrel Apple was simply trying to 
protect the GUI from people who don’t even think 
its a good idea and are only making a GUI now as a 
marketing exercise. 

The reason the Mac is so good, is not merely 
because it has windows and rtienus but because a lot 
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of research goes into finding out “how people 
would like to use the machine” instead of “making 
the people fit the machine”. The Mac was designed 
with its GUI actually in the machine (programmers 
call this the ToolBox) and the result of this is that 
the machine matches the person. Windows is an 
add-on, an after-thought, and this shows when you 
come to use it (as opposed to watching the impres¬ 
sive demos). 

And impressive they are. But the reality is that 
Windows needs 5 Megs of disk space (this is just the 
environment which sits on top of the op>erating sys¬ 
tem, remember) and requires a minimum 386 with 
4 Megs of RAM to do what the Mac can do in 1 
Meg of disk space and 2 Megs of RAM. And this is 
only the beginning. 

Here are some further examples: 

• The “work group” idea is clever - grouping 
applications and files together in your own 
“project” window - but if you mn one of 
these programmes and save a file, it doesn’t 
appear back in your “work group”, you have 
to go chasing through the filing system and 
pur it there! 

• And you don’t realise how elegant the Mac is 
until you have to run two windows sessions of 
the same programme, just to get two docu¬ 
ments open so that you can cut and paste be¬ 
tween them. And this you can do in Finder! 
To even attempt to compare this clumsy set¬ 
up to the intuitive, simple MultiFinder is a 
joke. 

• ToolBook looks very much like a glossy, full 
colour HyperCard. But the reality is that it 
runs too slowly to use, even on a 386. 
(HyperCard is quite acceptable on an 030, al¬ 
beit too slow on a Plus). 

There will always be people who value money 
over time^ and don’t mind taking forever to learn 
how to get the computer to run the new pro¬ 
gramme. But for those people and businesses who 
value time over money and just want to get on with 
work, there will always be Macintosh. WH 
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TypeStyler 


Reprinted from Macinations, September 1990 


by Daniel ]. Hanna 

OUTSIDE of entertainment software, Broderbund 
is relatively unkno^v^l (even though it’s been around 
since the Apple II). TypeStyler is an enjoyable pro¬ 
gram and a useful one from Broderbund, aimed at 
providing varied text effects to the home or amateur 
desktop publisher. 

Early attempts at making headings and poster 
text look exciting on the Mac were flawed in several 
ways. LaserFX by Post craft International created 
some incredible Postscript effects, many of which 
approached professional quality. The downside was 
that the program crashed (a lot); it didn’t even run 
properly with 1987 system software, let alone Sys¬ 
tem 6. Being Postscript-based, the results were use¬ 
ful only to LaserWriter owners. 

TypeStyler takes a broader view. The applica¬ 
tion is like ATM and LaserFX rolled into one, 
meaning that you get good-quality output on any¬ 
thing from an Imagewriter up. It comes with sev¬ 



eral proprietary ‘‘SmoothFonts^ (licensed from Agfa 
Compugraphic), although you can use any Post¬ 
script font with its built-in Font Converter utility. 
TypeStyler uses these fonts to bend, twist, shape 
and fill text in all manner of ways. 

And it really works! I found it stable even with 
my worst-behaved INITs. On a Mac Plus with 
1MB of RAM it was pretty slow, but the SE/30 
handled the maths much more quickly. In either 
case the results were worth the w^it, and were sur¬ 
prisingly good on the Imagewriter. 
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There are enough options in the pro¬ 
gram to keep even a power user happy. Let¬ 
ter-spacing and several types of fill and 
shadow are available, all of which arc viewed 
on-screen in WYSIWYG. Files can be ex¬ 
ported to and imported from Postscript, 
EPSF, Illustrator, PICT and Paint formats. 

The impressive flexibility of options has 
a price, however. The final output is not 
always as nice as the older, more specialised 
programs like LaserFX. But with a snazzy 
user interface, good programming and 
(above all) an opening for my creativity, I 
could be prepared to compromise. 
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Inside the Macintosh. 

By Ian Bagust. 


In an article on the basics of a computer it is not that easy to know where to start and how deep 
to go. Some will think its too basic and others not enough details, but here goes anyway, the pri¬ 
mary aim is to Improve the understanding of the MAC, for beginners, without too much detail. 

A computer consists of a number of parts. 

1. The CPU. 

2. The Memory (ROM and RAM) 

3. The input devices (keyboard etc.),the output devices (display and ports). 

4. The Power Supply. 


The CPU. 

1. The Macintosh uses the Motorola 68000 series CPUs i.e. the 68000 for the original to the 
Mac Plus and SE. The MAC-II series started out using the 68020 but has changed over In later 
models such as MAC-IIcx etc.to the 68030 which Is also used In the SE/30. 

The CPU is where the actual computing is usually done, in that data is taken from the input 
device or memory and manipulated in some way and the result transferred out to another memo¬ 
ry location where it may be sent out to an output device. All this takes place at a very high speed: 
in the case of the 68000 it is being clocked at 8 Mhz. (Later machines with the 68030 at 16Mhz 
up to 40Mhz for the MAC-IIlx) A CPU has address and data lines plus control lines for controlling 
its operation. The 68000 is a 32 bit microprocessor internally, but uses 16 bits externally so has 
16 data and 24 address Unes. 

The actual CPU is controlled by what are called machine code instructions and these several 
hundred instructions are used to perform various functions, e.g. One instruction may tell it to 
take a number from a certain memory location and put it in the internal register, the next in¬ 
struction may say take another number from a different memory location and add it to the num¬ 
ber In the register, the next instruction would be to put it hi another memory location or send it 
to an output device. All this would take place In the space of several microseconds (mtUionths of 
a second). So what each Instruction does may be relatively simple but because of the speed, a lot 
of repetitious work can be done in a very short time, which is really aU a computer does. 


Memory (ROM and RAM) 

2. Ram and Rom memory In the 68000 series is 16 bits wide each bit is capable of holding only 
two states (on or off) i.e. they are binary bits. 

There cure two types of memory used, ROM (Read only memory) and RAM (Ready access memo¬ 
ry). These two perform quite different functions in the computer. 

(a) ROM as It says, can only be read and cannot be changed by any action of the operator. In 
the Mac the original ROM held 64K (64000 bytes of memory) but then went to 128K for the Plus 
and to 256K for the SE onwards. The ROM is the source of aU the Instructions for the computer 
to start working. It has a large number of procedures which are accessible to programmers writ¬ 
ing an Application. 

The instant a machine is switched on the CPU address register will be reset and it will go to a 
specific memory location for its first machine code instruction. After this instruction is carried 
out the register will be Incremented and the next instruction will be read and so on. The first in¬ 
structions will be initialisation and a memory check. Then it will look at the Input device such as 
a floppy disk for the preserrce of a System file. If the first device does not have a ^stem it wUl Ian 
Bagust’s article, p2 

eject any disk and look at any other device for a system. When one is found it will load it and 
open up with the desktop. 

The ROM has many other utilities available e.g an Elvents Manager which is constantly looking 
at (polling) input devices such as the mouse and the keyboard, and if it detects any change, the 
appropriate action is taken, also If two actions take place nearly simultaneously it will store the 
second action in a buffer until the first action is finished. 

In addition to these features the ROM also holds what are called the QuickDraw routines e.g. if 
in MACPaint you select the Circle Tool and commence drawing a circle you are using one of the 
QuickDraw routines. (Of course if a programmer wishes to write a different routine to draw a cir¬ 
cle he is able to do so.) 

_ m 
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(b) RAM is ready access or read/write memory, where the actual work is done. Firstly the System 
program is loaded into RAM on start up, then the action starts with first the Desktop being displayed. 
As we are aware the Desk Accessories and fonts etc. are held in RAM, then any application when it is 
used is loaded into RAM. The RAM is the working area used e.g. keyboard input of text would first go 
into RAM, and text in a word processing document would normally be held there until loaded to d isk 
and then lost when the program is closed or the computer turned off. 

When the MAC was first introduced, it only had 128K of RAM available but these days IMegabyte 
seems to be the minimum requirement and more if multifinder is to be used. The RAM used in the 
MAC is what is known as Dynamic RAM which means that it has to be refi:eshed at specified intervals 
(this is distinct from Static Ram which does not require refreshing) Dynamic RAM generally can be 
packed into smaller packages and is cheaper. We do not have to worry about the refreshing as it is 
looked after by the MAC. The important part about RAM is that once the power is removed the con¬ 
tents are lost, whereas ROM data is permanent. RAM in Macs, after the arrival of the MacPlus is held 
in what are called SIMMS (Single Inline Memory Modules ). These plug in devices come in various siz¬ 
es or configurations and are currently available as 256K, 1 Meg and 4 Meg modules. Although these 
sizes will no doubt increase as newer, denser chips become available. 


Input/Output Devices 

The main devices used are; 

The keyboard. 

The mouse. 

Serial Ports. 

Disk drives. 

SCSI port. 

Headset/Audlo output. 

1. The keyboard Is of course our main input to the computer, the output of the keyboard Is scanned 
by the computer at regular intervals, that is, it is an event for the Eh^ent Manager. This input Is looked 
at by the ROM or the Application being used and the appropriate action takes place. 

2. The mouse input is also very Important in the Mac, the position of the cursor or the change in po¬ 
sition, and whether the button is up or down are the Important events which passed on to the Event 
Manager. 

3. The Mac has two serial ports.One port is used for the connection of other devices such as a Modem 
where data Is received and transmitted in a certain format as determined by the computer, the other 
port is for use by the Printer or a Network connector. The function of these ports is controlled by the 
Chooser desk accessory. 

4. Disk drives are the source of programs and a means of storing the data which is held in RAM until 
the computer is to be turned off. The Macintosh started out with drives holding 400K, then 800K and 
now HD (high Density) drives are used In new machines holding 1.4Megabytes. 

5. The SCSI (acronym for Small Computer Systems Interface) port is a high speed port for the connec¬ 
tion of devices such as Hard Disks, CDROMS, etc. Each device will have an ID number your internal 
hard disc wiU be device 0 and subsequent device numbers 1 to 6. The ID number Is set using the Util¬ 
ity program called Apple HD SC Setup for example. 

6. Headset or audio output connector is self explanatory. The internal speaker can be replaced by an 
external speaker to improve the audio quality. Later models have a stereo output plug for stereo audio 
when available. 

The Power Supply. 

The power supply is self explanatory and is the means for converting, filtering and reducing the AC 
supply to the various voltages required by the computer. 

Well that's it, I hope that I have not confused anybody with this explanation. If anybody should have 
any queries please contact me and I will endeavor to help. 
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Games #21 

Space Artillery - Set the angle and velocity to 
shoot the other spaceship. Beware the stars 
and a black hole will deflect the missile. 
Swamplord - Stop the Real Estate agents from 
taking over your swamp. 

Astro - A computerised astrologer. Very basic. 
King Albert - A card solitaire game. 
pNukl - Card game similar to Bridge. 

Googly Scroogie - A drawing of Scrooge 
McDuck with eyes moving to and fro. 

Jump-It - Jump the pegs to remove them. You 
win when there is only one left. 

Uncle Fred’s Nightmare - Boxes bouncing 
around the screen. Why they thought it was a 
game when it should be on a graphics disk. 
Mr. Lotto - Draws 6 numbers out of 49. Keep 
drawing until all numbers fall within our 1 to 
45 range. 


Star Fleet -1 not sure the aim of this game, but 
you try hit the enemy. 

Outflank - Another Go type game. 

Mr. Cycloid - Spirograph simulator. 

Will of Fortune - Loosely based on the Wheel of 
Fortune TV game. 

Time Bomb - A graphic World Builder adven¬ 
ture game. Find the time bomb before it goes 
off. 

Rock Paper Scissors - The old hand game com¬ 
puterised. 

Office Attack - Try to mouse click on the mov¬ 
ing icons of office equipment to score the most 
points. 

Personal GS! demo - A golf handicapping sta¬ 
tistics demo. Enter your golf scores to work out 
your handicap. Read the demos documenta¬ 
tion. 

Jan Ken Pon - Crashes on my SE. Could be 
due to ROMs, or conflict with any of my INITs 
or CDevs, it may work on yours. 




The Font Story 
As Easy As A-B-C 
All About Fonts - Part 1 

For most people, having a choice a fonts is a 
major reason for using a Macintosh. Afterall, 
the Macintosh was the first personal computer 
to have this capability. It sure caught my at¬ 
tention. I was attending night school at The 
University of Houston when the Mac was intro¬ 
duced and I could just picture how great my 
schoolwork could look. Word processing with a 
dalS 3 wheel printer was no longer good enough 
— I soon had my own Mac. 


by C. V. Rao 

In this series I wish to share my experience 
and insights with fonts on the Macintosh. We 
will first look at the evolution of the font sys¬ 
tem and then get into solutions. My career has 
taken me all the way from having a Mac as a 
hobby to setting up Mac equipment for Lino- 
tronlc Service Bureaus. There were many chal¬ 
lenges and I sure saved some tricks up my 
sleeve along the way. 

Continued next page Q 
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The History of Font 

Today we can choose from thousands of fonts 
made specifically for the Mac. Eight years ago, 
when the Macintosh development team was as¬ 
sembled, having a choice of fonts on a personal 
computer was a significant idea in itself. One 
did not envision Desktop Publishing, Post¬ 
Script, Downloadable Fonts, Outline Fonts, 
NFNT Fonts and on and on. The goal was to 
keep things veiy user-friendly, easy to use — 
keep it simple. Having a menu full of font 
choices was a dream come true. 

So, the first Mac (the 128K) came with less 
than a dozen fonts — including the seldom 
used ‘San Francisco’. Having only 128K of 
memory and 400K of disk storage meant hav¬ 
ing to choose your favorites from those few. To 
make that possible, ‘Font Mover’ was included. 
It allowed the Installation and removal of fonts 
and specific sizes of fonts to and from the Sys¬ 
tem fUe. Since there were no hard disks, it was 
simply a matter of configuring several floppies 
differently to have different font choices. For 
example, your writing disk may have Mac- 
Write, System Folder and your favorite word 
processing fonts. Your drawing disk may have 
MacDraw, System Folder and the neat looking 
fonts you loved to show off with — keep it sim¬ 
ple. 

Another reason for this simplicity was the 
only choice in printers — the ImageWriter. It 
was not called ImageWriter I — that name 
came later when ImageWriter II was intro¬ 
duced. (For the scope of this article, they are 
identical.) 

The ImageWriter operates in a very simple 
manner. For every black dot in your document 
(text or graphics), it prints a corresponding dot 
on paper. The resolution of the Mac screen and 
the ImageWriter are Identical ^ 72 dots per inch 
(dpi). Of course, the ImageWriter could do bet¬ 
ter than that — it could do 144 dpi. Things are 
no longer simple. 

Complexity Begins 

144 dpi Is twice the 72 dpi standard resolu¬ 
tion. The Mac screen is, however, fixed at 72 
dpi. We are now dealing with multiple resolu¬ 
tions. We need two sets of fonts — one for the 
Mac screen and one for the “best” quality set¬ 
ting (144 dpi) on the ImageWriter. The solution 
adopted is to use characters twice the required 
size, shrink them 50 percent and print them at 
144 dpi. When “twice the size” doesn’t exist, 
there is a lot of guesswork. The Mac mathe¬ 
matically guesses the proper location and 
quantity of the printed dots. 

Font Size and Resolution 

Throughout this article, only one type of font 
has been discussed — Bitmap. Also known as 
Screen Fonts, these type of fonts are designed 
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to work for specific sizes at a specific resolu¬ 
tion. To give you an example, let us assume 
that 10-point New York is the only font availa¬ 
ble on our Mac and look at all the options we 
have with it. 

Using alO-point New York screen font, we 
can accurately display, on screen, 10-point 
New York text. On most applications, if a cho¬ 
sen font is available in any of the sizes listed in 
size menu, that particular size will be outlined 
(see figure, top of next page). The other choices 
in the size menu will not be outlined. If we 
change our 10-point New York text to 14-point 
New York, the Mac will first look for 14-point 
New York in the current System file. When it 
does not find that, an approximate screen ‘bit¬ 
map’ is calculated (mathematically guessed) 
and shown on the screen. This 14-potnt New 
York will be plagued with jaggies. To prevent 
these J aggies, we need to install 14-point New 
York in the current System file (see figure, bot¬ 
tom of the next page). 

When it comes to printing on the ImageWrit¬ 
er, the very same calculations take place. If we 
print 10-potnt New York at the “faster” (72 dpi) 
setting ever 5 d;hing works fine. If we print it at 
the “best” (144 dpi) setting, the Mac will look 
for a 20-point New York to shrink to 50 per¬ 
cent and print at 144 dpi. Since we do not 
have a 20-point New York Installed, It simply 
prints that part of the text at 72 dpi. If we 
change our text to 14 point and print it, we will 
get the same jaggies we saw on the screen. The 
same mathematical guessing takes place and 
the text is printed at the calculated 14 point at 
72 dpi. 

We can, however, print 5-point New York at 
144 dpi. When we change our text to 5-point 
New York, our screen image is calculated, 
since we do not have a 5-potnt New York avail¬ 
able. But, when we print it at 144 dpi, the Mac 
ivlll look for 10-polnt New York (twice 5 point), 
which Is available, shrink it by 50 percent and 
print at 144 dpi. 

Mathematical Guessing 

In the realm of bitmap fonts, this principle of 
mathematical guessing applies whenever we 
use a font or style (yes, style) that does not ex¬ 
ist in the current system. The Mac simply adds 
an extra dot adjacent to all the existing dots in 
the plain version to get the bold version. Simi¬ 
larly, the italic, outline, shadow or any combi¬ 
nation of styles are all created as needed when 
the right font in the required size and style are 
not available. 

When the Mac calculates what the font 
should look like (rather then use one as is), the 
text ends up looking pretty bad — on screen 
and on print. 

Continued next page 









